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(2) These papers form valuable contributions 
to the technology of iron enamelling, for par¬ 
ticular problems or aspects of the industry are 
considered; but, so far as the technology of 
tinning is concerned, there are only three papers : 
one historical, another on the grey allotropic 
modification of tin, and the third giving short 
accounts of processes for the recovery of tin from 
tinned waste. 

The papers which deal with the composition of 
various enamels and their mode of manufacture 
are the most important, and much information, 
gained by actual experience, is given. As very 
few works in the enamelling industry employ 
chemists, a paper showing how the chemical com¬ 
position of an enamel may be determined by cal¬ 
culation has very wisely been included in the 
series. The paper with the title “The Examina¬ 
tion of Cast-iron Enamels ” has not been happily 
named. The translator is to be commended on 
the satisfactory manner in which he has carried 
out his work. Managers of enamel works and all 
those concerned with the problems of the enamel¬ 
ling industry will find much valuable information 
in these papers. 

(3) This work deals chiefly with iron-founding, 
and gives a general description of the materials 
used, the methods adopted, and the appliances 
employed. The influences of the various elements 
usually present in cast-iron are discussed, and 
several analyses of pig-iron are given. The cupola 
and other foundry furnaces are briefly but clearly 
described, and an exceedingly good and concise 
description is given of moulding-sands and mould¬ 
ing. It would have been an advantage to have 
placed the sections on moulding-sand and 
openers later in the book, so as they would 
precede “Moulding.” The book should prove 
very useful to technical students and to engineers 
who wish to gain a general idea of foundry 
practice. 


OUR BOOKSHELF. 

Die sanitarisch-pathologische Bedeutung der 
Insekten und verwandten Gliedertiere, nament- 
liph als Krankheits-Erreger und Krankheits- 
Uebertrager. By Prof. Emil A. Goldi. Pp. 
155. (Berlin : R. Friedlander und Sohn, 1913.) 
Price 9 marks. 

Here we have a clear and compendious account of 
the Arthropods concerned in the causation of 
disease, particularly of tropical diseases. It will, 
perhaps, be more useful in the class-room than in 
the laboratory, since, though the author is very 
sound in his appreciation of the entomological 
factor in pathological research, he treats his 
Arthropods by a sort of criminatory standard 
peculiarly profitable to the novice. 
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In the first section the Arthropods that bite and 
sting in their several ways are dealt with, the 
structure of the organ of offence and the nature 
and effects of the injury being described in every 
case. Here is included a multitude of figures of 
urticating caterpillars from South America. It 
will surprise those who know only the scorpions 
of the Old World to learn from the author that 
from 200 to 250 children are killed annually in 
Mexico alone by scorpions. 

A second section is concerned with Arthropods 
as parasites of man. These are differentiated as 
occasional bloodsuckers so far as man is con¬ 
cerned, such as mosquitoes, gadflies, &e. ; pro¬ 
fessional bloodsuckers, such as Stomoxeinae, bed¬ 
bugs, &c. ; and thoroughgoing parasites, such as 
lice, fleas, bots, ticks, &c. The means and 
methods of offence and the effects of the para¬ 
sitism are discussed; and the various kinds of 
parasites are described and figured, so as to make 
clear not only their general appearance, life- 
history, and metamorphoses, but also many neces¬ 
sary and contingent anatomical details. 

The third section treats of Arthropods as 
carriers of specific pathogenic micro-organisms. 
Here the text is plentifully illustrated with figures 
of notorious micro-parasites in their various 
phases, of the infected tissues and organs of the 
specific Arthropod carrier, and of the disastrous 
effects upon the ultimate victims—men and 
domestic animals. 

The book is written in a crisp and (if the adjec¬ 
tive may be allowed in this connection) attractive 
style, and is well printed. 

Grundziige der allgemeinen Phytopathologie. 

By Dr. H. Klebahn. Pp. 147. (Berlin : 

Gebriider Borntraeger, 1912.) Price 4.80 

marks. 

Prof. Klebahn’s high reputation as a research 
worker in mycology leads one to expect in a book 
from his pen exactly what one finds in this 
volume : an admirable combination of clearness 
and terseness, the essentials of the subject being 
presented in a striking manner and the details of 
minor importance lightly touched upon or 
omitted. It is safe to assert that never has 
such an accurate, interesting, and philosophical 
account of the various diseases which afflict culti¬ 
vated plants been compressed into fewer than 
150 pages, and that this is probably the best 
general introduction to the study of phytopatho¬ 
logy that has yet been published. 

The book is characterised by its scientific rather 
than technical treatment of the subject, the author 
laying stress upon the necessity for a thorough 
understanding of the symptoms and causes of 
plant disease as a preliminary to the application 
of therapeutic and prophylactic measures, and he 
has deliberately limited his scope to pure patho¬ 
logy. Before proceeding to consider the diseases 
induced by fungi, insects, and other organisms, 
he discusses chemical and physical conditions of 
the soil, climatic conditions, wounds, smoke, and 
chemical fumes as causes of disease in plants; 
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and the wide view which is taken of the subject 
is further reflected in the sections at the end of 
the book devoted to non-parasitic diseases (caused 
doubtless by disturbances in physiological balance 
generally and in enzyme secretion particularly) 
and to various abnormalities in growth. 

F. C. 

The Bradshaw Lecture on the Biology of 
'Tumours . By C. Mansell Moullin. Pp. 39. 
(London : H. K. Lewis, 1913.) Price 2 s. net. 
Mr. Mansell Moullin has published as a booklet 
the Bradshaw lecture which he recently delivered 
before the Royal College of Surgeons. It treats 
of new growths or tumours from the biological 
point of view; he regards the division of-them 
into malignant and innocent as a mere useful 
convention; there is no sharp line of demarcation 
between the two groups. He prefers a division 
into those which spring from germ-cells and 
possess a more or less complete individuality, and 
those which spring from somatic cells and are 
due to escape from control of what remains to 
them of their primitive form of growth. The short 
course of an hour’s lecture precluded any full 
treatment of this large subject. The various 
theories of malignancy are not discussed, but the 
parasitic nature of cancer is denied. With regard 
to cure, we have the confession that at present the 
surgeon’s knife is the only safe remedy, though 
the lecture concludes with the hope that this will 
not always be so. No reference is made to the 
part chemistry has played or will play in the 
elucidation of the cancer problem. Until we know 
what are the biochemical or metabolic actions in 
the cells of a new growth, we can scarcely hope 
to grapple with the methods which will ensure 
recovery. W. D. 11 . 

The Physical and Political School Atlas. By J. G. 
Bartholomew. Pp. xvi of uncoloured maps and 
texts; 32 coloured maps. (London: Oxford 
University Press, 1913.) Price is. net. 

This cheap and trustworthy atlas may be com¬ 
mended to the attention of teachers of geography. 
The attempt in some cases to show land relief and 
other physical features as well as the political 
geography of a country on one and the same map 
has led to overcrowding and indistinctness. Where 
this mistake has been avoided the maps are bold, 
clear, and convincing. 

“Half-inch to Mile” Map of England and TVales. 
Sheet 3. Cumberland, Sic. New and revised 
edition. (Edinburgh : John Bartholomew and 
Co., n.d.) Price, in case: 15. 6 d. paper; 2s. 
on cloth, or 2s. 6 d. on cloth dissected. 

Like other maps in this excellent series, this of 
the Lake District is reduced from the Ordnance 
Survey, and has been revised to date. The map 
is coloured in the now familiar browns and greens, 
and in consequence the surface relief can be under¬ 
stood with ease. All details likely to be required 
by tourists and sportsmen are indicated, and 
altogether this sheet well maintains the high 
reputation of the series. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

[The Editor does not hold himself responsible for 
opinions expressed by his correspondents. Neither 
can he undertake to return, or to correspond with 
the writers of, rejected manuscripts intended for 
this or any other part of Nature. No notice is 
taken of anonymous communications .] 

The Falling Birth-rate. 

In her lecture, delivered at University College, Lon¬ 
don, on February 25, Miss Elderton, of the Galton 
Laboratory, in dealing with the falling birth-rate, 
pointed out that the decrease is least acute in the 
mining districts; the engineering trades, which re¬ 
present the best paid of the artisan class, come next; 
while textile districts coincide with residential dis¬ 
tricts in showing the biggest decrease; and she asks 
if there is some cause which operates to a special 
degree in certain classes. 

One important operating cause, no doubt, is the 
large and increasing number of women employed in 
the textile trades. On the other hand, with the ex¬ 
ception of a few pit-brow girls, practically no females 
are employed in the mining and engineering indus¬ 
tries ; and it is, therefore, perhaps scarcely surprising 
to find a greater birth-rate amongst the wives of 
miners and engineers than amongst the women in the 
cotton and woollen districts. The married woman 
operative in the Lancashire cotton mills, for example, 
knows that each new addition to the family entails 
some weeks’ loss of work and wages before and after 
her confinement, and it also means an increased 
weekly charge when the baby is, according to Lan¬ 
cashire custom, “put out to nurse”; and no doubt 
this knowledge acts as a considerable check upon the 
birth-rate. 

The decrease in the residential districts is due, no 
doubt, in part, to the “increase in luxury of living 
and love of pleasure” referred to by Miss Elderton, 
and in part also to the comparatively large number 
of women who are employed in such districts in 
domestic service. The rise in the average marriage, 
age must also be taken into account. 

Nor must we forget the influence of education. 
It is worthy of note that the fall in the birth-rate in 
this country practically dates from the passing of the 
Education Act in 1870. This new influence would 
make itself felt in a variety of ways. The check on 
the employment of child labour, for example, would 
tend to act as a check on the birth-rate, for whereas 
formerly children became wage-earners at a verv 
tender age, they would, after the passing of the Act, 
not only cease to be wage-earners, but would actually 
be an increased charge on the parents. The increase 
in the knowledge of physiology, which has spread in 
recent years as a result of free education, may also 
not be without its influence. 

Yet another factor—again ascribable not very in¬ 
directly to free education—is the change in religious 
sentiment which has been so pronounced during the 
last quarter of a century. Among other things, people 
are beginning to doubt whether, in these days, the 
“quiver full” of children is the unqualified blessing 
which the Psalmist declared it to be. They are 
realising that it is better to be the parent of two or 
three children,, well provided for, than of a half-score 
or so of starvelings. 

Miss Elderton also tells us that “a further analysis 
of figures for several northern towns shows generally 
that the higher the wages the smaller the family.” 
This is exactly what, other things being equal, one 
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